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THE PRESIDENT’S WELCOME TO 
YOUNG LAWYERS* 
By A. W. Ashburn, President of the Los Angeles Bar Association 
R. CHIEF JUSTICE AND MESSRS. ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF 
THE SUPREME COURT: Men of the legal profession who have even 


“now been admitted to the trusteeship of the affairs of others: 


As the spokesman for the Los Angeles Bar Association, as a new-found 
‘tolleague of yours, I join in welcoming you to the bar, to its exacting duties 
and heavy responsibilities. You have heard much throughout your school years 

erning legal ethics, and you will hear more today. That is well. For this 

your moment of dedication to the service of your fellowman. It need not and 
not be entirely without compensation. For some of you it will yield, and 
Pproperly, large financial rewards. But if you now enter this revered profession 
with the conception that it is a trade guild whose lines should be drawn tighter, 
mm order that its members may the more prosper, our welcome is tinged with 
shade of regret. Though its conscientious pursuit involves a maximum of 
ailed labor, this vocation of ours holds within reach of him who will merely 
isp it the richest of rewards—the deep satisfaction of intellectual attainment, 
wen of victory, when a difficult problem has been tackled and mastered; the 
by of walking among your fellowmen as one whose help is needed and valued; 
privilege of ministering to the less fortunate as a self-imposed interlude to the 
lucrative affairs of life. 


Today is the day to fasten hold upon an ideal, and tomorrow and each 
morrow is the day to cling to it. For tomorrow you begin to build that 
putation which can be only the result of character. One case will not make or 

you. But a series of them can and will. If your conduct is such as to 


*Address delivered to class admitted to practice at a Los Angeles session of Cali- 
Supreme Court. 
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instill confidence in the judges before whom you appear, confidence in intel- 
lectual as well as moral honesty, your client’s cause, if it be just, is partially won. 
If your industry proves to be such that its command of the facts induces all in 
the courtroom to look to you and rely on you, as often happens, your cause is 
well on the way to a happy solution. Such things, if accomplished, will make 
you satisfied with your profession and with yourself. 


After all, the most important thing for you to remember in the early years 
of your practice is the inevitable fact that you must live with yourself a long 
while and, if you can do it on a basis of self respect, you will be a successful 
man; otherwise not. 


In this connection it is important that you recognize the existence of a large 
amount of misunderstanding of the lawyer and his legitimate function, and that 
you contribute your bit to correct it by convincing others through your daily 
walk of the sincerity of the great majority of your brethren. Joint advertising 
of a lay need of legal help can accomplish but little. But joint action toward 
a more worthy public service can do much. It is well for all of us to have 
someone to lean upon, whether it be partner, employer, employee or friend. 
Participation in Bar Association activities is a strengthening influence, and the 
particular organization makes little difference. 


Your work will inevitably present many delicate problems of conduct. 
Seek out some older and wiser head and take counsel. I have known men to 
save their careers by so doing. 


There should be no need for the following caution; but so many persons 
of low moral concepts attribute their same plane to us, that lawyers are fre- 
quently asked to do unethical things, to help in unconscionable transactions. 
When these requests are made, as they assuredly will be, it is important for 
one to remember his oath of office and the necessity of preserving his own self 
respect. And singularly enough, if this be the guiding star, the client often can 
be led, perhaps through a showing of the folly of his course of action, the 
danger of exposure and undoing, to follow the advice of honesty and fair 
dealing. 


It looks like a rocky road you are about to travel, but it is an intensely 
interesting one. All along the way are strange trees with their queer nuts 
dropping into your willing hands, alluring by-paths with dazzling possibilities 
to be pursued ; glittering, possessable jewels of hope to be followed along the main 
highway, flowers in profusion at the end and sometimes along the way. If you 
have the vision to see, you will know that this path down which we beckon 
you today, and which to some looks so stony and narrow, soon opens into a 
wide vista of intellectual pleasures and rewards, which you would not con- 
sciously eschew. 


We welcome you, we wish you success, and we of the bar commit you to the 
not-too-tender mercies of the Supreme Court of the State of California. 
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JUNIOR BARRISTERS’ 1939 ACTIVITIES 
By W. Thomas Davis, President of the Junior Barristers 
I ORGANIZATION 


HE year 1940 marks the completion of the twelfth year of the Junior 

Barristers’ existence. Started by Mr. Hubert T. Morrow with a nucleus of 
young attorneys, the organization now holds an important place in the activities 
of the Bar. Prior to the formation of the group, the need for some means by 
which young lawyers could be interested in participating in Bar Association 
affairs had long been appreciated. Mr. Morrow felt that this could be fulfilled 
by organizing the younger members of the Bar in an integral unit. 


In the Spring of 1928 Mr. Morrow, then President of the Los Angeles Bar 
Association, requested a newly-admitted lawyer to call together some of the other 
young lawyers and a group of about 145 attended the preliminary organization 
meeting. Mr. Morrow outlined his ideas and the late Judge Clair S. Tappaan, 
a revered teacher and distinguished jurist, also addressed the group on the 
advantages to be derived from uniting the young lawyers of the community. The 
Bar Association amended its by-laws to provide for a junior organization which 
was first called the “Junior Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Association’”’ and 
included men admitted to practice by examination within three years. This “age 
limit” was later extended to five years and then to seven years. The name was 
also changed to “Junior Barristers of the Los Angeles Bar Association”. 


The Los Angeles group established under Mr. Morrow’s guidance was the 
first of its kind in the United States. Soon after its formation similar organiza- 
tions were started in various parts of the country. The activities of two of these, 
the Junior Bar Conference of the California State Bar and the American Bar 
Association, will be described in some detail elsewhere in this issue. The activities 
of the local group have been many and the training received by an interest created 
in the younger members of the Bar has been reflected in the active committee 
work of the Senior Bar Association. The hopes of its founders have been 
fulfilled as each year the Junior Barristers has continued to grow and do credit 
to the Bar Association of which it is an integral part and to the legal profession 
as a whole. 


Il. ACTIVITIES IN 1939 


The officers in 1939 were: 

W. Thomas Davis, President. 

Calvin Helgoe, First Vice-President. 
Maurice Hindin, Second Vice-President. 
Harold Schweitzer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Over 350 Junior Barristers participated in Bar Association activities. The 
selection of the members of the numerous committees was handled by submitting 
a questionnaire to all Junior Barristers, each of whom was asked to indicate what 
activity he would like to undertake. Each man was also given the opportunity 
of making suggestions concerning the future progress and policies of the 
organization. 


The Employment and Legal Aid Committees were new committees this year. 
The report of both of these committees may be found elsewhere in this issue of 
Tae BULLETIN. 
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The Legal Aid Committee, of which Harold Schweitzer was Chairman, was 
divided into two sections. Jay Stein was Vice-Chairman of one section which 
offered its services as defender to the local Federal Court since the Federal Court 
system has no Public Defender. At the request of the Federal Court a special 
committee working under Paul Biedler is now preparing an appeal in the 
Paul Roubey case; the transcript in this case constitutes 39 volumes, each of 
which has over 200 pages. Lewis Sterry was Vice-Chairman of the other section 
of the Legal Aid Committee. This section furnished valuable aid to the Los 
Angeles Legal Aid Foundation and its report may be found elsewhere in this 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 

The Speakers’ Committee, of which Joe Wheeler was the Chairnian, was 
divided into three sections: the Dinner Speakers section, of which Emmet 
Wilson, Jr., was Vice-Chairman, the Service Club Speakers section, of which 
Lee Paul was Vice-Chairman, and the Radio Speakers’ Committee, of which 
Gordon Files was Vice-Chairman. The latter section, which has been in existence 
for several years, furnishes speakers for the regular Saturday night Los Angeles 
Bar Association broadcast over Radio Station KFAC. Fifteen minute talks were 
given by Judges of the Superior and Municipal Courts,’ by senior members of the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, and by Junior Barristers. A record of the talks 
given may be found in the November, 1939 issue of THE BULLETIN. Since the 
public response to the radio speeches has been so gratifying, it is contemplated 
that this program will continue throughout the coming year. The Senior Bar 
has from time to time made requests for assistance in solving problems which 
required research work. The Research Committee, under the direction of John 
Preston, Jr., made a survey of the legal aid problem in the United States; it also 
examined court files on matters connected with unlawful practices. Several 
breakfast meetings were held during the year at which speakers gave talks based 
on practical experiences and about matters of interest and help to young lawyers. 
The most recent of these talks was that of Paul P. O’Brien, Clerk of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, who spoke on Federal 
Appellate procedure. 

The Membership Committee under the leadership of Stanley Gleis arranged 
receptions for the new admittees. One reception was held at the Spring Frolic and 
the other at the January meeting of the Bar Association. 


Jack Kotler and his Committee aided the Senior Bar in conducting Civil 
Service examinations. T. H. Sword was Chairman of the Committee of Publicity, 
Program Announcements and Skits. 

The two annual social functions, the Spring Frolic and the Doctors and 
Lawyers dinner were very successful. Both were held at the Brentwood Country 
Club. 

The Juvenile Crime Prevention Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Francis McEntee, furnished speakers for various high schools, clubs and Parent- 
Teachers Associations on the subject of juvenile crime prevention. The report 
of that Committee appears elsewhere in this BULLETIN. A new committee 
directed by Robert Moore was formed this year to help in obtaining material for 
Tue Buttetin and to help in the publication of Tue BuLLETIN. The committee 
met regularly with the Senior BULLETIN Committee and was of assistance in 
securing material for publication in THe BuLtetin. That committee was re 
sponsible for this issue of THE BULLETIN. 

The Junior Barristers were very fortunate in having Allen Ashburn, Bud 
Mullen and Hubert T. Morrow as their advisors. Only those who worked with 
them can fully appreciate the extent to which they gave their time to our problems. 
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JUVENILE CRIME PREVENTION 
By Francis McEntee, Chairman 


ARRYING on the Junior Barrister program started in 1936, the Juvenile 

Crime Prevention Committeee has been furnishing speakers for senior high 
and junior high school groups on various phases of juvenile delinquency and law 
enforcement. 


The main purpose of these talks is to give the youngsters of the susceptible 
age some practical idea of law as the rules of the game by which life is played, 
and some working knowledge of the penalties imposed by the law for breaking 
those rules. 


Members of the committee are: Francis J. McEntee, Chairman; Allen G. 
Campbell, Marvin M. Chesebro, Jerome L. Ehrlick, Roger A. Pfaff, and Ralph 
F. Rosen. 


A letter sent to the school principals outlining the program and enclosing a 
list of speakers and subjects brought an immediate response; and the demand for 
speakers increased throughout the Fall as assembly programs were arranged by 
the various school authorities. Many letters attest to the fine reception of these 
speeches. 

The Juvenile Court through Judge Turney Fox and Commissioner Sutton 
was most cooperative in allowing committee members to sit in on regular sessions 
and furnishing case materials to be adapted for illustrative stories in the speeches ; 
and Karl Holton of the Probation Department had summaries of interesting cases 
prepared to supplement this material. Much help was also given in developing 
the program by Harold Krowech, who was formerly Chairman of this committee 
and who is now engaged in extending the program through the State Bar. 


With this school program progressing so satisfactorily, Judge Fox suggested 
that the scope might be expanded to include the parents as well as the youngsters, 
since juvenile delinquency often was the reflection of parental carelessness and 
the parents often needed the education as to the workings of the law as much as 
their children. 


A steady stream of requests for speakers pours in on the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court from civic and social groups; and from time to time, Judge Fox 
has referred these requests to our committee. In this way, contacts were made 
with various churches, Parent-Teacher associations, service clubs, and such 
groups; and speeches were arranged and given by members of the committee. 


From the list of groups before whom these speeches have been’ given, it is 
apparent that, along with the work of these Junior Barristers in preventing 
juvenile delinquency, considerable attention has been drawn to the general public 
service rendered by the Los Angeles Bar Association in sponsoring such a 
program. And from the letters of appreciation received by the speakers after 
their talks, it is evident that this work might well be continued as a worthwhile 
project of the Junior Barristers. 


__ A partial list of the talks which were given appears in the November, 1939 
issue of the Bar BuLvetin. Other talks were given at the Luther Burbank 
Junior High School, Axis Club, Hollywood, John Burroughs Junior High School, 
Lincoln High School, Optimists’ Club, Wilshire Division, Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles High School, American Legion, Downtown Post, Los Angeles, Kiwanis 
Club, Hines, Lafayette Junior High School, Bret Harte Junior High School, 
and Pacific Lodge. 
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LOS ANGELES JUNIOR BARRISTERS AND 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


IN the spring of 1938 the Junior Barristers of the Los Angeles Bar Association 

became affiliated with the Junior Bar Conference of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and since that time a definite effort has been made by the Junior Bar- 
risters to coordinate its activities with the national organizations. Portions of 
the local programs have been adopted on a national scale, as for example, the 
excellent Juvenile Crime Prevention program originally conceived by the Junior 
Barristers. 


The Junior Bar Conference of the American Bar was organized at the 
annual convention of the association held in Milwaukee in 1934. At that meet- 
ing, Grant B. Cooper of Los Angeles was elected to the national council, repre- 
senting the Ninth Federal Judicial Circuit which comprises some seven western 
states, and he served on the council for four years. The Los Angeles Junior 
Barristers was further recognized by the election of the first four California 
chairmen of the Junior Bar Conference of the A. B. A.—Lowell Matthay, 
Milford Springer, Joe Wheeler, and Harold W. Schweitzer, the latter of whom 
has also served one year on the national council. 


The current program of the Junior Bar Conference is a diversified seven- 
point program: 1. Conducting a public information program upon the sub- 
jects of American citizenship, civil rights, the administration of justice, and 
juvenile crime prevention. 2. Promotion of the creation in various states of 
legislative reference and drafting bureaus. 3. Aiding of indigent litigants. 
4. Preparation of annotations to the restatements of the law in cooperation 
with the American Law Institute. 5. Assistance in a survey of the states 
with respect to proposed reformation in judicial administration and _ practice. 
6. Promotion of better relations with law students. 7. Assistance to young 
attorneys. The national association is attempting to coordinate programs of 
local bar associations and to stimulate new activities in various localities. 


A majority of the Junior Barristers belong to the national association, but 
there is some difference in the qualification for membership in the two organi- 
zations. Junior Barristers retain membership only for their first seven years of 
practice, and in any event, not beyond the age of 35. Usually most individuals 
become ineligible before reaching 35. In the national association, membership 
is retained until 35, regardless of the number of years of legal practice. In 
both organizations, the junior group is considered a committee of the association 
as a whole; members of the respective associations eligible for membership in 
the junior section are automatically transferred to the membership rolls of the 
junior group. No separate dues are collected and no limitation on other bar 
activities is imposed because of this membership 
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LOS ANGELES JUNIOR BARRISTERS 
AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE BAR 


INCE the integration of the California Bar in 1927, California has been a 

leading state in progressive bar movements. Much of the activity of the 
State Bar has been carried on by younger members of the bar, but it was not 
until 1935 that the young attorneys were organized. 


At the 1935 meeting of the State Bar, a committee was formed, by-laws 
adopted and officers elected. Membership in the Junior Bar Conference of the 
State Bar of California was limited to attorneys under thirty-six; but this does 
not prevent its members from participation in other activities of the State Bar. 


In the organizing group were many of the young attorneys now prominent 
in bar association activities in Los Angeles, including Grant B. Cooper, a 
member of the Executive Council of the Junior Bar Conference of the American 
Bar Association, and Lowell Matthay, California State Chairman of the Na- 
tional Junior Bar Conference. W. I. Gilbert, Jr., of Los Angeles, was elected 
the first chairman of the State Junior Bar, and two subsequent chairmen have 
been Los Angeles Junior Barristers,—Charles Crail and James C. Ingebretsen. 


The Junior Bar Conference of the State Bar has attempted to coordinate its 
activities with the national junior bar, as well as the junior bar groups in various 
California cities. Speaking programs, a juvenile crime prevention program, a 
survey of the inferior courts, a study of the question of probation and parole, 
are some of the activities which indicate the diversity of the work of the California 
Junior Bar Conference. Each year finds an increasing number of the younger 
attorneys participating in the work of the Bar and the administration of justice. 
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OPERATION OF PLACEMENT BUREAU 


James C. Ingebretsen, Chairman 





HE Placement Bureau of the Los Angeles Bar Association was established 

in October of last year after several months of study by committees of the 
Junior Barristers and the Senior Bar. 

The activities of the Placement Bureau have been directed entirely by four 
Junior Barrister Committees. The chairman and members of the Committees are: 

COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF REGISTERING AND INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS: 
Hilton McCabe, Chairman; Neil G. McCarroll. 

CoMMITTEE TO SURVEY EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENTAL 
AceNcres: Prentiss H. Moore, Chairman; Lillian M. Fish, DeWitt M. Manning, 
Louise Mason, Paul Iverson, Robert E. Moore, Jr. 

COMMITTEE FOR SOLICITATION AND SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TES IN LAw OrrFices: George B. Gose, Chairman; Calvin Helgoe, John W. 
Preston, Jr., Charles Stanley, Jay Stein, Stanley Gleis, Marvin Cheesebro, Robart 
Hastings, Sidney Wall, and Randy Shinn. 

COMMITTEE FOR SOLICITATION AND SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
In BANKS, INSURANCE, TITLE AND Escrow CoMPANIES, and miscellaneous organi- 
zations: Stanley Jewell, Chairman; Hallam Mathews, John Henry Nutt, Ralph 
Ringwald, Lee Schwartz, Mario Perelli-Minetti. 

The activities of the four committees have been co-ordinated under the di- 
rection of James C. Ingebretsen, General Chairman. Publicity in connection with 
the operation of the Bureau has been handled by Carl Stutsman. Edward D. 
Lyman is Chairman of the Senior Bar Advisory Committee. 

During the first two months of the Placement Bureau existence, a total of 
107 applicants have registered for employment. New applications are now being 
received at the rate of more than ten each week. 


The 107 registered during the first two months have been classified according 
to age as follows: 


Over GO yoets..... ... +... eee 
Between 50 and 60 years . . . . 6 
* See neeere . iow ice 
“< Wand @ years . . . . @® 
Under 30 years .. gs a 


Six of the 107 are women. Thirty-one had just taken the October Bar 
examinations at the time of registering, and of these, 14 failed to pass the ex- 
amination. 

Forty-five of the applicants have indicated a willingness to accept office space 
in return for part-time services. Nearly all of the applicants so far registered have 
indicated a willingness to accept employment with business or financial organiza- 
tions or with governmental agencies or departments. 

Progress at finding employment or office facilities for the many applicants has 
been relatively slow but promises encouraging results for the future. At the 
writing of this article, four applicants have been accepted for permanent employ- 
ment in law firms, one has been employed by a title insurance company, two have 
been placed in offices where they will receive the use of facilities in return for part- 
ar services, and six have been employed temporarily for special work of various 

s. 

Eight additional openings, principally consisting of offers to furnish office 
space for part-time services upon varying bases are before the Placement 
Bureau for reference at the present time. 
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The work of accepting and filing applications, interviewing applicants, and 
referring them in accordance with the requirements specified by prospective 
employers is carried forward under the chairmanship of Hilton H. McCabe. 


The committee re Solicitation of Law Offices meets regularly every second 
week under the chairmanship of Stanley Jewell. The members of that com- 
mittee are engaged in developing plans to establish personal contact with the 
personnel managers of all banks, title companies, insurance companies, and other 
concerns employing lawyers or where legal training would be advantageous to 
employees in non-legal capacities for the purpose of promoting the use of the 
Placement Bureau by such agencies. 


Similar contact is being carried out among law offices by the committee 
chairmaned by George B. Gose. 

Members of the committee re Governmental Agencies have made a survey 
and analysis of all opportunities in the governmental field and arrangements are 
being completed to insure that all interested applicants will be notified of civil 
service examinations. 


No fee is charged for registration with the Bureau and all members of the 
Bar of California, whether members of the Los Angeles Bar Association or 
not, are eligible to register or to use the bureau to secure employees without 
charge. Registration forms are available at the offices of the Association, 
1124 Rowan building. 

Joint credit for the establishment of the Bureau is due to Allen W. Ashburn, 
retiring president of the Association, and William Thomas Davis, chairman of the 
Junior Barristers. 
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ELEMENTS OF PROBATE PRACTICE 


By J. W. Mullin, Jr., 
Court Commissioner of Los Angeles County, and Advisor to Junior Barristers. 


“THIS is my first probate estate. Won't you please help me?” 

When an attorney comes into Probate and asks such a question he im- 
mediately has enlisted the cooperation and goodwill of the entire Department 
because it is our desire and aim to have matters passed with the minimum of 
delays and interruptions, and therefore it is less troublesome to ourselves. 


While the codes and court rules set out much of the matter which would 
guide an attorney (new in probate practice, or otherwise), there is a great deal 
more which is not to be found in the books and which by virtue of constant 
practice has been demonstrated as the best and most efficient manner in which 
to handle a given problem. 


Inasmuch as this particular issue of the Los ANGELES Bar BULLETIN is de- 
voted to “helpful hints” to young lawyers, the following suggestions are offered 
in connection with the handling of guardianship estates, trust estates and 
estates of deceased persons. 


It is very simple to request a continuance, but this obliges not less than 
twelve persons to perform extra work, and it is difficult at times to impress 
upon attorneys the importance of continuing a matter long enough for the 
necessary things to be accomplished. This is usually a disappointment to the 
attorney or his clients and could be obviated if all the necessary requirements 
are met at the time it is originally set for hearing. 


A frequent stumbling block is failure to give proper “special” notices and 
notice to the Director of Institutions or Attorney General in guardianships where 
the ward has been (at any time during the guardianship) confined in a state 
institution. The code provides that within two days after filing the petition, a 
notice must be mailed to person requesting same, giving the hearing date. This 
is construed to mean that if ten days’ notice is given, the statute is satisfied. 
If not done in time, it is possible to secure a written waiver of notice, which 
will cure the defect. 


Petitions for letters of administration and for probate of will should clearly 
allege the value of personal property and annual income from all sources. Two 
thousand dollar bonds may be secured for a minimum premium, so it is often 
well to fix the bond in this amount and save the charge of an additional bond 
if real property must be sold. 


If, shortly before a hearing date, you obtain necessary affidavits of service 
of notice and of publication, waivers of notice, income and inheritance tax 
clearances, these should be taken or mailed to the Commissioner’s office direct. 
If filed in the clerk’s office, they sometimes cannot reach the court in time to clear 
the petition. 

It is quite essential to begin an account with the exact amount of the 
inventory total. Changes can be shown in schedules of disbursements, losses 
through foreclosure and sales at the conclusion set up the balance in figures and 
describe of what it consists. This amount then becomes the figures with which 
the next year’s accounting should begin. In this fashion each accounting year 
presents a complete accounting picture, without the confusing duplication of 
transactions of former periods. 


Remember the code section which directs that the inventory and appraise- 
ment be filed within three months of the issuance of Letters. 
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Your Inheritance Tax Appraiser will determine from the information you 
give him whether or not there is any inheritance tax due the State of California, 
If no tax is imposed he will sign a “blue” Certificate to this effect; otherwise, 
he will prepare an Inheritance Tax Report. When this report is filed, the 
clerk posts notice for ten days and mails notice to the personal representative 
or his attorney (this is the opportunity for the representative of the decedent’s 
estate to object thereto), after which the order fixing tax is signed by the 
Court. If satisfied with the amount of tax, it is possible to pay at once and 
allow the same ten days for the original receipt to be forwarded to Sacramento 
for signature of the State Comptroller and return. 


At the time of filing any petition for distribution, either partial or final, 
the Inheritance Tax Certificate or Report should be on file, unless the written 
consent of the State Controller is presented in lieu thereof. 


Enumerate everything on which a particular order or finding is requested 
in both the caption and prayer of petitions and accounts. Thus, if the law 
requires it, the clerk will include these in his posted notice. This is particularly 
true in deceased and guardianship accounts. The order settling a trustee's 
account usually contains a general approval of the acts of the trustee. Be sure 
to check the order after it is drafted by the Decree Department (in Los Angeles 
County) to see that it agrees entirely with all the provisions of the petition. 
In one instance a very expensive and complicated appeal from an order of 
distribution was taken wherein the distribution had been made which was contrary 
to the Court’s real order, and it was practically impossible to compel the heirs 
to return back the moneys thus erroneously paid out. 


When drawing up trustee’s accounts or petitions for instructions, it is 
wise to list all the beneficiaries of the trust. This for the reason that the 
personnel of beneficiaries changes from time to time, by death, reaching ma- 
jority, payment in full, etc. Then the affidavit of service of notice by mail 
(made by the trustee or his attorney) should agree with the list above re- 
ferred to. 

If the will is lacking in some of the necessary powers given the trustee, 
it is important to secure these powers at the time the estate is distributed to the 
trustee. Otherwise, trustee’s powers frequently must be amplified by a suit 
in equity. 
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Frequently attorneys assume that their matters will be passed without 
appearance and are surprised to learn that the petition has been dropped from 
the calendar because a verification was incomplete, or an affidavit of publication 
was not filed; etc. Therefore, a call to. the department a day or two before the 
hearing date will save this disappointment.. 


Statutory fees and commissions are computed upon inventory amount plus 
income, plus gains on sales over appraised value, and minus losses sustained 
in sales under appraised values and foreclosures. In short, these are fixed on the 
sums actually handled in the estate. Fees in trusts and guardianship matters 
and extra fees, of course, are discretionary. Preferably a definite sum, alleging 
the amount, should be requested, and unless this is unreasonable, these are 
granted. It is not the desire of the court to continually reduce fees. 


Occasionally property has passed through probate which is registered under 
the Torrens Title system, and the decree of distribution omits to include the 
appropriate direction to the Registrar to enter a memorial, or cancel the old 
certificate and issue a new one. Even if the decree has become final, it can be 
cured usually by an affidavit supporting a nunc pro tunc order amending the 
decree in this regard. 

The three ways to sell personal property sometimes are confused. If the 
property falls. within the classification of “depreciating or will incur expense to 
keep” (Probate Code Sec. 770), it may be sold and an order secured (ex parte 
if no requests for special notice are filed) approving (not confirming) the 
sale. 


Trust deeds and other personal property may be sold after ten days’ posted 
notice by the attorney for the estate, and the return of sale, together with such 
affidavit of posting notice of sale, filed, set for hearing and confirmed (Probate 
Code Sec. 772). It will be noticed that the approval is without notice but 
that confirmation takes two notices and requires about four or five weeks. 


Orders authorizing sale of stock (Probate Code Sec. 771) may be obtained 
(ex parte if no requests for notice are filed, and if so a written waiver of notice 
may be secured). These petitions and orders should contain three things: 
(1) that stock be sold upon an established stock or bond exchange, if listed; 
(2) if not listed, at a minimum sales price alleged in dollars and cents; and 
(3) that notice of the hearing of the application or petition be dispensed with. 


Guardianships of the estates only of minors in the Los Angeles jurisdiction 
may be granted without notice, if the minor resides with petitioning parent 
and the other parent, in writing, consents and waives notice of the hearing. 
If petition is by another relative the Court must by an order prescribe the type 
and time of notice. 


If guardian of the person is necessary, the petition is set down for hearing 
and the Juvenile Department makes an investigation before the hearing. 


It is the Los Angeles Probate Court rule not to allow fees or partial or 
tatable distributions without an account being filed. Many disastrous results 
have been avoided by this regulation. 


Property vests at death in a certain scheme either under a will or by 
Succession. For heirs or legatees to change this, original assignments and 
transfers of interest may be executed. Also, if a just and meritorious claim has 
been filed within time, the heirs or legatees, if sui juris, can by written assign- 
ments filed transfer a sum sufficient to pay the creditor upon distribution. 
Assignments executed since September 19, 1939, must be acknowledged and 
approved as provided by sections 530 and 531 of the Probate Code. The sec- 
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tions contemplate an order of notice signed by the Court. Said order sets the 
petition to approve said assignments for a hearing date and directs that a 
definite number of days’ notice be given to the parties affected by the assignment. 


The daily calendar as printed in the legal newspapers should always be 
referred to before calling the Probate Department. Therefore, be able to tell 
the girl who answers the telephone in which department the estate is and its 
position on the list for that particular day. 

Attorneys, generally speaking, are most cooperative, and it is the sincere 
desire of the Department to have the volume of work flow through with the 
minimum of delays. If the above observations are considered, it will make the 
practice much easier for everyone involved. We are desirous of having the 
young attorneys get started in the right direction. 





WORK OF THE LEGAL AID COMMITTEE 


By Harold W. Schweitzer, Chairman 


HE Legal Aid Committee of the Junior Barristers in 1939 undertook to be 
of real assistance to the Legal Aid Clinic of Los Angeles. 


The Legal Aid Foundation of Los Angeles, better known as the Legal Aid 
Clinic, was organized in 1929, for the purpose of rendering legal aid to indigent 
persons in the community. A cooperative relationship between the Law School 
of the University of Southern California and the Legal Aid Committee was 
evolved under the guidance of Professor John Bradway, who is now chairman of 
the Legal Aid Committee of the American Bar Association and director of the 
Duke University Legal Aid Committee. 

The work of the clinic is under the direction of Edward F. Franke, assisted 
by Edward J. Owen, both of whom are full-time employees of the organization. 
The clerical and secretarial work is done with the help of the secretarial staffs 
and students of the Law School of the University of Southern California. The 
Junior League of Los Angeles furnishes receptionists and clerical assistants. 

An average of 650 cases and interviews are handled each month at the clinic. 
The case-load became so heavy in 1939 that a committee of the Junior Barristers, 
headed by Lewis Sterry, vice-chairman in charge of legal aid clinic, was organized 
to provide help. This committee made it its duty to see that on Monday and 
Tuesday of each week there was a Junior Barrister present at the clinic to 
help with its work. During the summer vacation of the University of Southern 
California Law School, the committee furnished two Junior Barristers each day. 
The committee was successful in obtaining over sixty young men and women 
attorneys of the Los Angeles Bar to aid in the work of the clinic. 


The students from the Law School assisted with interviews and with the 
drafting of pleadings and preparation of matters for trial. This work was done 
under the directorship of Messrs. Franke and Owen; the Junior Barristers aided 
in the supervision of the work and in handling the cases in court; an average of 
sixty court appearances were made each month. 


The Junior Barristers are of the opinion that the Los Angeles Legal Aid 
Foundation was rendering a much needed public service which is at the same 
time a worthy public relations project for the Bar. The clinic carries on its 
work with a budget which is two-thirds of that of San Francisco, one-third of 
that of Cleveland, one-fourth of that of Pittsburgh, and one-twelfth of that of 
New York. The clinic is in need of a larger budget and the continued support 
of the Bar. The Junior Barristers plan to carry its share of the load. 
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he 1939 LAW SCHOOL REGISTRATIONS 





a 
nt. NE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX law schools showed a total registration 
- in the fall of 1939, of 33,755, as against 35,755 in the fall of 1938. Of the 
its 1939 registrations, 11,231 were first-year, 9420 second-year, 8770 third-year, and 
2361 fourth-year students. There were 707 graduate and 566 special students. The 
ts others were “unclassified.” Of the principal California law schools, University of 
he California and University of Southern California had 251 registrations each; 
he 


Stanford 153; Loyola 145; Southwestern University 190; Hastings 258; San 
Francisco Law School 120; University of San Francisco 110; Pacific Coast Uni- 
versity 93, and Santa Clara 31. 


Harvard University had the largest registration, 1387; Columbus University, 
Washington, D. C., 1059; St. John’s School of Law, Brooklyn, 1107; Fordham 
be 851, and New York University, 923. There were 3987 registered at the various 


summer schools. 
\id 
nt These figures are from the American Law School Review. 
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THE WOMEN’S JUNIOR COMMITTEE 
By Gilzella Loshoncy, President Junior Women 


HE Women’s Junior Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Association was 

created some eight years ago as the result of an amendment to the by-laws 
of the Bar Association, which amendment had been sponsored by the Junior 
Barristers who feared the encroachment of feminine lawyers on their ranks. 


Betty Marshall Graydon, now Assistant U. S. Attorney, was one of the 
women active in organizing this committee after the Bar Association had amended 
its by-laws in order to provide for the committee. An advisory committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trustees to assist the women in forming their group. 
The first members of this advisory board were Loyd Wright, Raymond Haight 
and the last William A. Bowen. 


The late Dorothy Lenroot Bromberg, Assistant U. S. Attorney, was the 
first chairman. It was under her leadership that the committee finally began to 
function as an independent unit. 


The Women’s Junior Committee is a companion organization to the Junior 
Barristers. Their qualifications are similar except that the Junior Barristers 
limit their membership to those under 35 years of age, while the women, ever 
shy of being placed in the position of disclosing their age, have retained the 
requirement of less than seven years practice as a qualification. 


The purpose of the organization and the program of the Women’s Junior 
Committee are also akin to that of the Junior Barristers; namely, to unite the 
younger members of the legal profession into one group and to plan activities 
in which all members are interested and can participate. The young lawyer feels 
shy and retiring in the presence of a group of mature lawyers such as compose 
the general membership of the Bar Association. Her natural impulse is to align 
herself with those of her own age and experience, and, prior to the organization 
of the junior committee she was loathe to join the Bar Association because there 
was no place for her in its activities. Such an organization as the Women’s 
Junior Committee serves as an orientation process for the novice attorney. 


This committee has a varied program embracing social as well as legal 
activities. There is a regular meeting scheduled monthly, which is a dinner 
meeting. It has been customary to have a guest speaker at these meetings and 
every field of law, as well as fields allied to the law, have been represented in 
the past few years. Learned and experienced members of the legal profession 
have been most kind in giving their time and in coming to speak to the group. 
Besides these business meetings there has been an annual beach party at the 
Malibu Beach house of Dr. Wendy Stewart, and other social gatherings on 
occasion. 

The Women’s Junior Committee has also been very active in working in 
the Bar Association by furnishing attorneys for the Legal Aid Foundation and 
by serving upon various committees such as the Employment Committee and 
others. 


The young women have found that this organization enables them to take a 
part in the activities of the Los Angeles Bar Association in a fuller measure 
than before the formation of the committee; likewise, it enables them to meet 
new friends in the profession, to exchange information and suggestions as to 
practice and procedure and gives them a feeling of professional solidarity. 
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THE VALUE OF PROMPTNESS 
TO YOUNG LAWYERS 


By Frank G. Tyrrell, Judge of Municipal Court 


OST time is gone forever. It makes no difference where or how it is lost. 

And if we yield to lassitude and procrastination at any point, or with 
reference to any duty, that yielding becomes a habit, and we sink into confirmed 
slovenliness, candidates for incurable mediocrity. All this is obvious; the ad- 
monition is trite; but as Mr. Justice Holmes says in his speech at the dinner 
of the Harvard Law School Association of New York, “we need education in the 
obvious more than investigation of the obscure.” I think I saw a questionnaire 
of the Los Angeles Bar Association addressed to lawyers on the habits of 
incumbent judges who were candidates for re-election with this query,—‘Does 
he open court promptly ?” 


But suppose that only one of the attorneys is present on time? or that the 
witnesses are laggard? To be sure, our master calendar method is such that 
even the first cases assigned to a division or a department for trial cannot 
reach the court room on the minute; but it seems to me they should. The 
method ought~to function effectively to this very desirable end. And after 
the noon recess, a case on trial ought to be called promptly at 2 o'clock, with 
everybody, judge, lawyers, litigants and witnesses, and the reporter when there 
is one, all ready at attention. The few minutes lost in the opening of the 
session seems to have an unholy propensity for increasing and rolling up like 
a snowball as the trial proceeds. 


This cumulative quality of delay in opening is of course not in the time 
that is lost, but in the temperament of the men who lose and waste it. The 
failure to attend promptly indicates an innate lethargy of disposition, a laxness 
and looseness of moral fibre. Necessarily it attends the victim in all his move- 
ments, and extends even to his thought processes. It slows down the dispatch 
of the entire business in hand. Is it any exaggeration to say that most trials 
could be disposed of in about half the time they actually consume? 


Life itself is limited. It begins and ends in time easily measured. The 
waste of time is therefore the waste of life. Perhaps this ancient truism burns 
with a more lambent flame as we near the sunset hour. But it is a pity that 
it cannot be clearly apprehended by the young. How is it possible for one to 
fall of promptness in the commonplace matter of court attendance, and be 
habitually prompt in all other concerns? And how can we yield to the habit 
of delay in this, and not find it hounding our every step and every thought 
process? We should confidently expect to find the lawyer who is late to court, 
yawning and stretching in his office, perhaps smoking and fanning himself if it 
is warm weather, tilted back in a semi-reclining position, idly dreaming, in the 
persuasion that he is thinking! 


And the dilatory judge, if such there be, what shall we say of him? The 
taxpayers have furnished and equipped his chambers with library and telephone; 
all the conveniences have been placed there. The people trust him implicitly. 
Nobody stands over him as task-master or censor. How he employs the time 
for which he is paid at least a modest competency, is left wholly to his honor. 
If he is a man of integrity, he will not befray that trust in the waste of so 
much as a minute. He will reverence his office, and consecrate to the dis- 
charge of its high duties his* whole being, body, mind and soul. The hours 
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marked for court sessions he will religiously keep. There are other hours for 
him to read or compile briefs, attend to ex parte matters, and study submitted 
cases, in chambers. 


A wit once observed that while most people have two hands, there are 
some who have three, namely, a right hand, a left hand, and a little behind 
hand. That “little behind hand” has wrecked many a career, and defeated many 
a well-planned endeavor. Examine yourself anxiously, and make sure that it 
does not mar your anatomy. Think of it; the judge or the lawyer who is late 
to court is a thief; he has stolen the time that belongs to others. The calendar 
is crowded; a score or more of cases are trailing, one hour, two hours, a day, 
and the man whose case has been assigned is unpunctual! It seems scarcely 
credible. 

And then when launched into the trial, why should we not keep keyed up to 
focussed attention? Why waste time in futile objections,,and harrangues on the 
mere mechanics of procedure? Why not proceed? But what else can you 
expect of the unpunctual man? Poor fellow, he is the slave of physical and 
mental inertia and lassitude. If the evils of the habit were his only, we might 
overlook it, or at least be charitable; but he is an obstruction in the swift 
stream of life; he slows the pulse beat for everybody else, and wilfully and 
shamelessly postpones their achievements. A plague upon him! He knows 
that the public confidence in the profession is shattered by such men as he, 
and such dilatoriness as he habitually practices. He knows that the business 
community turns every day to some administrative tribunal the very existence 
of which is in some instance a withering criticism on “the law’s delays”; and 
yet he loafs lazily along, utterly indifferent to the ruin wrought by his inex- 
cusable sluggardliness. 


I said that the unpunctual man is a thief; that is not harsh, it is true. 
What difference does it make, whether you rob me of a dollar, or of the half 
hour in which I could earn that dollar? There is this difference, the pilfering 
of a dollar can be punished as a misdemeanor, while the pilfering of my time 
cannot. The loss to me is as great in the one case as in the other. And the 
theft of my time has not only not benefited you, it has further demoralized you. 


It is cruel as well as unjust to keep others waiting when you have an ap- 
pointment with them. Think of the discomfort they suffer. If there are ten 
people waiting for you to arrive, for a lapse of ten minutes, that is stealing the 
time of one man to the extent of nearly two hours. The vexation caused by 
your delay unfits those you have robbed, for the greatest efficiency when finally 
you permit them to begin. It is said that once when Secretary Hamilton was 
five minutes late, and pleaded a slow watch as an excuse, the rigidly punctual 
Washington replied, “Then, sir, either you must get a new watch, or I must 
get a new Secretary.” 


I do not know of a man whose career is a greater ornament to the history 
of the American bar than that of John Quincy Adams. He was a miser of 
moments, and was never known to be behind time. When in his old age he 
was in congress, and a gentleman observed that it was time to call the House 
to order, another replied, “No, Mr. Adams is not in his seat.” It was found 
that the clock was three minutes fast, and before that time had elapsed, Mr. Adams 
was in his seat. * 
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SANTA MONICA BAR’S NEW OFFICERS 


ANTA MONICA BAR ASSOCIATION, at its January meeting, elected 
the following officers for 1940: 


President—S. W. Odell. 
Vice-President—Marshall Hickson. 


Secretary—Herman G. Dobrott. 


Trustees—Hugh Mclsaac, Hector P. Baida, W. Blair Gibbens, Carvel C. 
Torrance and Robert J. Donovan. 


The meeting of members of the association was addressed by Norman Sterry, 
member of the Board of Governors of the State Bar. Mr. Sterry spoke generally 
of the problems of the bar, and in particular on how to make the annual con- 
ference of bar delegates and the convention of bar members more effective. 
































Our trust officers are particularly well quali- 


fied to render assistance to members of the 
bar in all trust matters. We invite you to 


make use of our complete trust company facilities. 


"Oldest Trust Company of the Pacific Southwest’’ 
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493 SOUTH SPRING STREET * LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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IN LEGAL ARTICLE CONTEST 








WARDS have been made in the BAR BULLETIN 
Legal Article Contest to the following members of 
the bar: 






FIRST PRIZE of $100.00 (presented by the Los Angeles Bar Asso- 
ciation) was awarded to Joseph I. King for his article “Cali- 
fornia Means of Obtaining Information Through Legal Pro- 
cess,” published in the November, 1939 Buttetin. 







SECOND PRIZE of $75.00 (presented by the Los Angeles Daily 
Journal) was awarded to Hudson B. Cox for his article “The 
Million Dollar Exception,” published in the July, 1939, 
BULLETIN. 












THIRD PRIZE of $50.00 (presented by Parker & Baird Company) 
was awarded to Donald H. Ford for his article “The Struggle 
for Tideland Oil,” published in the April, 1939 BuLtetin. 







The awards were made at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
members of the Bar Association, held at the University Club on the 
evening of January 18, 1940. 







The judges of the contest were 


Hon. Mrnor Moore, 

Presiding Justice, District Court of Appeal, Second District, 
Division Two. 
E. W. Camp, Esg. 

Attorney at Law. 










Rosert Kuincstey, Esq. 
Professor of Law, University of Southern California. 







BULLETIN COMMITTEE, 







CuHas. R. Bairp, WARREN STRATTON, 


F. Watton Brown, Rost. E. Moore, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman, 


Ewett D. Moore, 
Chairman. 












Joun J. Foro, 





A. Stevens HAtstep, 
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fHE ENGLISH BAR 


By Godfrey Gladston, B. A. 
(Hons. Jurisprudence Oxon) of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law.* 





































E do not claim that the English Legal System is perfect, but we like to think, 

as the late Lord Birkenhead, former Lord Chancellor, used to say, “You 
must concede that our English System is a nearer approach to Perfection than any 
other scheme of Law yet devised.” 

The English law practitioners are divided into two distinct professions, the 
“Solicitors” and the “Bar.” Traces oi this distinction are still to be found in 
America in certain states as, e.g., New Jersey, where a differentiation is made 
between a Counsellor-at-law and an Attorney. In England, however, the dif- 
ference is far more fundamental. Unlike the New Jersey practice, where an 
Attorney becomes a Counsellor after a specified period of practice, thereby 
permitting him to plead in certain superior courts, the Solicitor and the Bar- 
rister are members of separate professions, of necessity inter-dependent but 
in no way inter-related, either historically or in their respective functions. 

Solicitors, referred to as the “Junior Profession,” were known as early as 
the reign of Henry VII, and in the first stages of their historical development, 
they were the legal equivalent of those objectionable persons referred to baldly on 
the outside of almost every American office or place of business by a little painted 
wooden notice stating “No Solicitors.” They were the peddlers, the quondam 
chariot chasers of the sixteenth century. They solicited business from the lay 
client and where litigation was involved they placed the business in the hands 
of Counsel. In rural areas the Solicitor acted as attorney in conducting the affairs 
of the local Squires and Land Owners, who were either insufficiently versed in 
legal technicalities, or else could not devote sufficient time to the management of 
their estates. This work, then as now, did not come within the scope of the Bar- 
rister, or Counsel, who today may neither solicit work from the general public, 
nor be employed directly by a member of the public in any matter where civil 
litigation is undertaken. Thus any reference to “ambulance chasers” in England 
does not, and can not, refer to any Barrister. 


In general, in order to become a Solicitor, the student has to serve as an 
“Articled Clerk” to a practising Solicitor for a period of five years. In addition 
he must pass the examinations of the “Law Society” which are almost as severe 
as, and infinitely more technical than, the dreaded Bar Exams. 


The “Bar,” however, is a much older and more dignified profession, possess- 
ing a very stringent code of ethics and of etiquette. A Barrister is not per- 
mitted to enter a Solicitor’s office, for it is the Solicitor’s duty to confer with 
Counsel in Counsel’s Chambers. This often is a source of difficulty when 
Counsel is on circuit in a small provincial town, as he may then have difficulty 
in finding a location where a local Solicitor may visit him,—if a Barrister is 
discovered in a Solicitor’s office, he will be suspended from the Bar for six 
months. A more intimate association with a Solicitor would be punished by 
total disbarment for the Counsel involved. 

The Senior Profession may perhaps have been said to originate in the 
early Thirteenth Century. In 1207 the clergy were forbidden to practise in 
the Secular Courts, and forty-seven years later they were prohibited from 
teaching the Common Law. In the meantime Magna Carta had fixed the 
Court of Common Pleas “in one certain place,” so the opportunity had arisen 


_ *This article was written by Mr. Gladston, for THe Butierin, during his recent 
visit to Los Angeles. 
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for laymen regularly to attend the Courts and learn their procedure. These 
persons succeeded in course of time to the practice of their clerical predecessors, 
and were willing to act as advocates in Court and assist their clients in preparing 
cases for trial. 


It has been established that the earlier “lawyers” were drawn from “Schools 
ot Law” which had been associated with certain churches in the City of London. 
The members of these Schools received instruction in the Canon Law from the 
priests, and drew their instruction in the Common Law of the land at first hand 
from the decisions of the judges in the Courts. These students of the law lived 
together in hostels, and followed the practice of the Universities by taking 
“commons,” the principal meal of the day, together. Gradually these Schools 
appear to have given up their interest in the Canon Law, and devoted themselves 
only to the study of the Laws of the Realm, in consequence of which they were 
closed by a writ of King Henry the Third addressed to the Mayor and Sheriffs of 
the City in 1234. 


The professors and law students, upon being expelled from the City of 
London, established themselves in buildings outside the Roman wall. The new 
homes of the legal societies were of two kinds, Inns of Chancery and Inns 
of Court. As there were no books, instruction was given orally. The Inns of 
Chancery appear to have served as preparatory schools for the Inns of Court, 
and promising students in the Inns of Chancery were transferred to an Inn 
of Court. This system appears to have lasted until the end of the Tudor 
period, but by the Seventeenth Century the Inns of Court had ceased to take 
an interest in the Inns of Chancery which gradually lost their functions and 
finally disappeared from the legal firmament. Accordingly, the Inns of Court 
took complete control of legal education, which was not a difficult feat inasmuch 
as during the early days of their history, they had acquired the remarkable 
privilege of “calling to the Bar,” or conferring on approved persons the right 
to act as advocates in the King’s Courts. It is of interest to note that the 
Benchers of the Inns of Court, and not H. M. Judges, possessed the exclusive 
authority to confer the right of audience in all the Courts of the Realm. 


THE GUILDS 


The Societies, or Guilds of lawyers from the City of London, settled in 
various places outside the Roman Wall. One group found a home in the old 
mansion of the Bishops of Chichester, another in the great Manor House of 
the Le Grey family, but the more fortunate group became the tenants of the 
Knights Hospitallers, circa 1346. Many theories have been propounded as to 
how the Temple became occupied by the lawyers, indeed a leading authority, 
Master Bruce Williamson, stated “No satisfactory evidence has yet come to light 
fixing with certainty the time when the lawyers first settled in the Temple.” 
It is well known, however, that the two Societies of the Middle and Inner 
Temple were in existence before the middle of the Fifteenth Century. 


Today, the Inns of Court are similar to the Mediaeval Guilds in their 
structure. They are composed of Masters of the Bench, Inner Barristers, Outer 
Barristers, and Students, all of whom are members of the Society. The Benchers 
of the Inns of Court correspond to the trustees and managers of the property 
of an endowed corporation. The Benchers are co-opted chiefly from the more 
privileged class of Inner Barristers, or King’s Counsel. The Outer or ordinary 
Barristers are similar to the freemen of the Medieval Guilds. They are some- 
times called to the Bench, but not often. The Students correspond to the 
apprentices of the City Guilds. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The modern law student who wishes to become a Barrister, must upon 
application be admitted as a student to one of the four Inns of Court. Qualifica- 
tion for admission requires the most satisfactory references and involves con- 
siderable expense, including a deposit of approximately two hundred pounds to 
cover the cost of dinners and of a bond for good conduct. The remainder of this 
sum can only be returned when the student has completed his Bar Exams and 
has been called to the Bar. 


There are two additional important requisites for a Student to become a 
Barrister. Firstly, he must “eat” the required number of “dinners” in the Hall 
of his Inn of Court, and secondly, he must pass the Bar examinations. The Bar 
Exams are today very severe, and consist of two divisions. The candidate 
must satisfy the examiners in Part I before he is allowed to sit for Part II, his 
Bar Finals. Part I consists of four three-hour papers in Roman Law, Consti- 
tutional Law, Legal History, and Constitution of the Colonies, Contract, Tort, 
Real Property with emphasis on a special subject, e.g. Future Interests, which 
changes from year to year. Certain exemptions, however, are now granted in 
Part I to those candidates who have passed recognized university examinations in 
the same subjects. 


Part II however is a very stiff proposition, and no exemptions are granted. 
The exam consists of eighteen hours of written examination in Contract, Tort, 
Equity, Company Law, Conveyancing, Criminal Law and Procedure, Civil 
Procedure, Evidence, and a number of special subjects, e.g. in the case of the 
writer, these were the Law with regard to Infants, Guardianship, Adoption, 
Carriage by Land, Interpretation of Statutes and the Sale of Goods Acts. Lec- 
tures on all these subjects are given by leading Lawyers in the Halls of the four 
Inns of Court, as well as Tutorial Classes, for which there is no extra charge to 
members of the Inns. 


At recent examinations more than 50% of the candidates failed, but no re- 
strictions are placed on the number of times a candidate may present himself for 
the examinations which are held three times every year. Many a leading Barrister 
would be in some other lesser occupation had he lost heart after his first few 
attempts. Indeed, a friend of mine, who now occupies the distinguished position of 
President of the British Empire League, succeeded in brilliantly passing his Bar 
Examinations only after several abortive attempts. 


Provisions for the legal instruction of the Bar Students are in the hands of 
the Council of Legal Education, a body appointed by representatives of each of the 
four Inns of Court. The examinations are the same for members of all four Inns, 
being held in the Hall of a different Inn each term. This is one of the rare 
occasions when students sit at table in an Inn other than their own. 


If a candidate is a member of a recognized University, he will be required 
to eat only twelve “dinners” a year during three years. These twelve “dinners” 
must be spaced in such a way as to include no less than three “dinners” per 
term during each of the four annual Law Terms. (If he is not a member of a 
tecognized University, he must eat twice the number of “dinners” per term, i. e., 
six “dinners” per term, twenty-four a year.) This is known as “Keeping Terms.” 
Every student must “keep” Twelve terms in all 


The procedure at these dinners is as follows: The student arrives at his Hall 
shortly before 7:00 P. M. He proceeds to the “Rest Room,” where excellent 
lacilities are provided for removing the latest layer of London grime, and thence 
to the Robing Room, where a servant of the Inn surveys him and provides a long 
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student’s robe which he must wear for the duration of the “dinner.” It is curious 

to note that never in my experience has the servant placed on a student a robe 

which did not fit. The student then enters the Hall and is allotted a place at one 
of the long tables in the centuries-old oak-panelled refectory. The places are’ 
divided into groups of four called a “mess,” and each “mess” is a separate unit 

for the purpose of ordering the different wines and sherry. This group may be) 
composed of students from four different parts of the Empire, or of four different” 
colours, for Bearded Indians with their oriental turbans, Black Jamaican Negroes,” 
swarthy tribal chiefs, ascetic Singhalese Noblemen, sit side by side with young} 
sprigs of the English Aristocracy and English Public School, united under the 

common “cloak” of the Bar. From the beginning of the meal, each member of the] 
“mess” must consult with the other members, in order to decide the drinks re- 

quired. This system encourages discussion and lively conversation between all” 
manner of people, and produces an enviable broadmindedness among Members of” 
the Bar, perhaps not to be found in any other profession. 


At 7 P. M. the waiters pass round an attendance list which is signed by all 
those present, and the Benchers, who sit at a table placed on a dais at the end of 
the Hall, take their places, every one stands while one of the Benchers pro-™ 
nounces a short non-demoninational grace-before-meals, then the diners resume” 
their seats and the dinner proceeds. Although a common high standard of 
wines prevails alike at the Benchers’ table, the Barristers’ tables and the Stus7 
dents’ tables, a culinary hierarchy obtains with regard to the solids. If the 
students observe a voluptuous roast turkey being served on Monday to the 


e 


Benchers, they can be sure that on the following day, cold turkey slices will be 
served to the Bar, and on the subsequent Wednesday, minced turkey-pie will 


be the lot of the Students’ tables—if by then any turkey is left. Indeed, the 


Students are not served with an excessively appetizing meal. I remember amy 
occasion when twenty-four unattractive “Queen's Puddings’ appeared at our 
table, and the same twenty-four “Queen’s Puddings” returned, so to speak 
“virgines intactae,” whence they had come. 


When a student has eaten the required number of “dinners” and pas 
his Bar Examinations, he is still not a Barrister. He must find a Bencher 
his own Inn of Court to propose him, and he must then be present in Hall 
one of the set “Call Nights.” All students who are to be “called,” sit at spect 
tables in Hall, and in some Inns of Court they are required to be dres 
in full Court Robes, while in other Inns, Robes and “Bands” are necessary 
but Wigs are not worn on “Call Night.” q 


After dinner the candidates are arraigned in line before the Benchers, one) 
of whom gives them, what in the U. S. A. is termed a “pep talk.” They the 
proceed to separate tables reserved for them, and drink the health of the 
Benchers, the toast being proposed by the senior student (this time the drink 
are “on” the Benchers). The Benchers reply to the toast, and, in their tummy 
toast the neophyte Barristers. There follows a period of conversation, amd 
each new Barrister is presented with a bound copy of a book entitled “Etiquette 
at the Bar.” The students are at long last Members of the Bar of England 


(This Article will be completed in the February Bulletin.) 
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